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important of a new development of the significance of indivi-
dual personality, of a new conception of liberty.'1

But this liberalism never became unanchored from reality,
as it so often tended to do in later times. Always and in
the teeth of the severest" temptation, the ecclesiastical party
recognized the sacredness and therefore the necessity of secular
authority. Such authority was divinely ordained, it was essen-
tial to the idea of unity, and it was necessary in practice for the
attainment of peace and for the suppression of an anarchy in
which all values fall into the melting-pot. But the idea of
authority was distinguished from the actual ruler who happened
to exercise that authority. Furthermore, any undue pretension
on the part of the State was dealt with by the reminder that
the State was after all the product of sin; rather than be proud
of itself, it should be ashamed of its own necessity. Since in the
present dispensation it is but the means for the maintenance
of a justice which it does not either prescribe or originate, its
particular ruler is only to be obeyed if he is no tyrant, that is,
if he respects justice and takes the advice of his counsellors.
Since also he rules for the good of all, he must be approved
of by all, and if he rules unjustly, he may, according to many,
be rightfully slain by the subject who should, however, says
John of Salisbury, refrain from using poison since Scripture
gives no precedent for this method. Even the cool mind of
Aquinas only disapproved of tyrannicide because of the incon-
venience that in the end it is more likely that bad men will kill
good kings than good men bad kings. Finally, the actual ruler
holds his authority in virtue of a pact or arrangement between
the people and himself. This is not the artificial social contract
of later times, by which an aggregate of individuals was suddenly
turned into a society; it is thought of rather as a contract
between an organic society and a magistrate elected for certain
purposes. The clearest statement was made by Manegold of
Lautenbach in the eleventh century:

But is it not clear that, should the man who has been elected in
order to put down the bad and to defend the good, encourage evil
1 A, J. Carlyle, op. cit. iv. 385.